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give France the security against German attack in the future
which was her real need. Her demand for a frontier along the
Rhine from Holland to Alsace had been refused. Instead, the
Allies made two offers with which she had to be content. All
German territory west of the Rhine and a strip thirty miles wide
to the east of it was to be occupied by Allied troops for periods
of five, ten, and fifteen years, the withdrawal being in three
sections. After the withdrawal of the Allied troops this Rhineland
area was to be permanently demilitarized; though under German
sovereignty in other respects, Germany was not to keep any
troops or make any fortifications within it. This might well be
regarded as some security. In all her modern wars, Germany,
as the aggressor, had managed to fight her campaigns outside
her own frontiers. Thus, though France was ultimately the
winner and Germany the loser in the war of 1914-18, it was
French towns and villages that had been destroyed and French
people rendered homeless while Germany retained her towns
intact. If a Franco-German war were fought under the con-
ditions laid down in this part of the treaty, the campaign would
presumably be fought in the German demilitarized area. The
danger was that, when the passions of war died down, other
nations besides Germany, perhaps all nations except France,
might feel it unreasonable that Germany should not be entitled
to make what use she pleased of her own territory. In other
words, Germany would send her armies into her own Rhineland
provinces and public opinion outside France would feel that,
after all, she was morally entitled to do so. That is exactly what
happened in 1936.

The other security offered to France was a joint Anglo-
American undertaking to come to her immediate assistance if
attacked by Germany. Unfortunately this security vanished
when America rejected the whole treaty, for the British under-
taking, being a joint guarantee with America, lapsed at the
same time.

Disarmament. It remained to be seen whether any security for
France could be got by way of disarmament. Wilson's ideal,
shared by many in Britain, was that ultimately there should be
disarmament all round; but general disarmament was clearly a
matter for consideration* at some future date. It was one of the